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Sunday,  July  13,  1969 

THE  CASE  FOR  REPARATIONS 

".  .  .  and  if  I  have  defrauded  any  one 
of  anything,  I  restore  it  fourfold." 

(Lk  19:8b) 


There  are  safer  and  more  manageable  subjects  for  a  lazy  Sunday  in  mid- 
summer than  the  one  we  have  singled  out  today,  "The  Case  For  Reparations." 
But  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  that  is  no  respecter  of  preferences. 
Some  themes  choose  us,  we  do  not  choose  them. 

*  •*  -X-  *  * 

One  thing  I  need  not  do  today  is  win  you  to  an  affection  for  Zacchaeus. 
You  already  like  this  friend  of  Jesus.  Most  everyone  does.   Handicapped  by 
a  lack  of  height  he  draws  us  out.   With  a  name  like  Zacchaeus  he  probably 
sat  in  the  back  row  in  school  and  missed  a  lot  of  what  went  on  up  front.  But 
chiefly  we  warm  to  Zacchaeus  because  in  his  zeal  to  see  the  Man  from  Nazareth 
he  was  willing  to  abandon  his  dignity  by  running  down  the  street  and  climbing 
a  tree . 

Jesus  rewarded  Zacchaeus'  zeal  by  stopping  before  that  tree  and  bidding 
the  publican  come  down.   "Zacchaeus,"  said  Jesus,  "Make  haste  and  come  down 
for  I  must  stay  at  your  house  today."  (Lk  19:5) 

It  must  have  been  a  walk  to  end  all  walks,  that  walk  of  Jesus  and  Zac- 
chaeus to  the  publican's  house.   If  only  we  could  have  bugged  that  conversa- 
tion.  Zacchaeus  was  a  tax  collector.   His  job  was  to  raise  money  from  his 
own  people  on  behalf  of  the  occupying  country,  hated  Rome.  As  I  understand 
it,  it  was  a  cost-plus  operation.   He  paid  so  much  for  the  franchise  and  all 
that  he  made  beyond  that  price  was  his.   It  was  a  case  of  "all  the  traffic 
can  bear."  Apparently  Zacchaeus  saw  to  it  that  the  traffic  bore  plenty. 

But  now  it's  different!   Zacchaeus  sees  his  job  in  a  new  light.  He  sees 
other  people  as  he  had  not  seen  them  before.   He  sees  money  in  what  for  him 
is  a  startlingly  fresh  perspective.   Listen  to  him  nowl   "Behold,  Lord,  the 
half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have  defrauded  any  one  of  any- 
thing, I  restore  it  fourfold."  (Lk  19:8)  Walking  with  Jesus  will  do  that  to 
a  man. 

More  important  than  this  remarkable  resolution  of  Zacchaeus  is  the  re- 
sponse of  Jesus.   He  pronounces  words  of  unqualified  approval.   He  gives  it 
his  blessing.   He  speaks  the  reassuring  "Amen."  For  Jesus  said  to  him, 
"Today  salvation  has  come  to  this  house,  since  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham." 

(Lk  19:9) 

There  were  two  elements  in  the  reclamation  of  Zacchaeus:   Generosity, 
"Half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor, "  and  Justice,  "If  I  have  defrauded  any 
one  of  anything  I  restore  it  fourfold."  To  put  it  differently,  Zacchaeus 
made  reparation.   Let's  not  fear  the  term.   The  principle  is  as  old  as  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  and  as  new  as  contemporary  jurisprudence.   In  the  22nd  chap- 
ter of  Exodus  we  read,  "If  a  man  steals  an  ox  or  a  sheep  and  kills  it  or 


sells  it,  he  shall  pay  five  oxen  for  an  ox  and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep.   He 
shall  make  restitution."  Roman  law  insisted  that  a  man  who  stole  had  to  re- 
pay fourfold.  Zacchaeus  goes  beyond  Roman  law  by  suggesting  that  he  will 
make  amends  for  any  injustice  that  he  may  have  been  responsible  for. 

The  principle  has  a  place  in  Jewish  theology.  I  quote  from  the  Stand- 
ard Jewish  Encyclopedia:  "Forgiveness  of  sin  depends  upon  true  repentance 
while  a  wrong  done  to  a  fellow-man  requires  rectification  and  restitution 
before  forgiveness  is  possible."  i.  Roman  Catholic  Moral  Theology  puts  it 
this  way.  "Restitution  is  an  act  of  commutative  justice  whereby  property 
is  restored  to  one  who  has  been  deprived  of  it  by  unjust  damage  or  threat."  - 

It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  a  very  reputable,  conservative,  orthodox, 
Baptist  theologian,  A.  H.  Strong,  writing  on  repentance,  said:  "True  repent- 
ance is  indeed  manifested  and  evidenced  by  confession  of  sin  before  God  and 
by  reparation  for  wrongs  done  to  men."  2.  It  was  out  of  such  considerations 
that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  its  first  Consultation  ever  on  Racism, 
held  in  London  this  May,  endorsed  the  principle  of  reparation.  Forgiveness 
without  reparation  becomes  an  indulgence  in  cheap  grace.  "Behold,  Lord,  if 
I  have  defrauded  any  one  of  anything,  I  restore  it  fourfold."  (Lk  19:8) 

***** 

It  is  against  this  background  that  our  response  to  the  Black  Manifesto 
should  be  made.  Surely  it  is  beyond  dispute  by  now  that  the  white  man  in 
this  country  has  not  done  right  by  the  black  man.  Before  a  black  child  says 
his  first  word  or  takes  his  first  step  in  our  society  he  is  handicapped.  The 
discrimination  we  work  is  sometimes  personal  and  always  systemic .   That  sys- 
tem dates  back  to  slavery  which  was  instituted  by  our  fathers,  but  it  has 
been  perpetuated  and  confirmed  by  us,  their  sons,  to  our  political,  material 
and  social  advantage . 

Wherein  have  we  sinned,  you  ask? 

We  have  sinned  as  educators  by  failing  to  give  Americans,  black  and 
white,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  country's  largest  minority  group. 

We  have  sinned  as  jurists  by  finding  one  loophole  after  another  with 
which  to  strangle  the  black  man's  hope  for  justice. 

We  have  sinned  as  parents  by  passing  on  to  our  children  the  myth  of 
white  supremacy  and  enforcing  it  by  inuendo,  poor  example  and  sick  humor. 

We  have  sinned  as  tourists  by  coming  up  against  "white  only"  signs 
in  restaurants,  hotels,  swimming  pools,  and  theaters  without  so  much  as  a 
word  of  protest. 

We  have  sinned  as  sports  fans  by  cheering  the  exploits  of  the  black 
athlete  and  caring  little  for  his  welfare  as  a  person. 

We  have  sinned  as  bankers  by  restricting  the  flow  of  capital  into 
the  black  community. 

We  have  sinned  as  trade  unionists  by  denying  apprentice  status  to 
blacks  and  failing  to  welcome  them  as  fellow  workers. 

We  have  sinned  as  members  of  clubs,  fraternities  and  lodges  by  re- 
stricting membership  to  people  like  ourselves. 
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We  have  sinned  as  legislators  by  catering  to  racist  pressures  and  en- 
cumbering the  path  to  justice  with  laws  designed  to  retard  progress  and  make 
elementary  right  and  wrong  appear  more  complicated  than  they  need  to  be. 

We  have  sinned  as  members  of  the  entertainment  world  by  foisting  on 
the  American  public  an  image  of  the  black  man  as  a  shiftless,  drawling,  less 
than  human  thing. 

And  we  have  sinned  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  by  stooping  to  deliver 
bland  assurances  that  all  was  well,  while  the  acids  of  racism  were  eating  a- 
way  the  nation's  soul  and  Jesus  was  being  driven  back  to  Golgatha'. 

Our  greatest  failure  as  a  church  lies  in  our  unwillingness  or  inability, 
or  both,  to  carry  faith  beyond  the  interpersonal  level  and  make  it  operative 
at  the  social  and  corporate  levels. 

Martin  Luther  gave  us  a  good  steer  when  he  said,  "One  who  lives  in  a  com- 
munity must  do  his  share  in  bearing  and  suffering  the  community's  burdens, 
dangers,  and  injuries,  even  though,  not  he,  but  his  neighbor  has  caused  them: 
He  must  do  this  in  the  same  way  that  he  enjoys  the  peace,  profit,  protection, 
wealth,  freedom  and  convenience  of.  the  community,  even  though  he  has  not  won 
them  or  brought  them  into  being."  — 

We  have  had  the  numbers  and  the  power  to  make  a  difference  and  we  have 
not  made  that  difference.  Therein  lies  our  guilt.  They  also  sin  who  only 
stand  and  watch I 

*  *  *  ■*  * 

We  have  failed  collectively  as  white  Christians,  and  we  can  make  amends 
collectively.  This  is  what  reparation  means  to  me.  Oh  I  know  there  are  ob- 
jections. I've  been  combing  them  out  of  my  hair  for  the  last  two  months.  How 
can  damage  to  a  man's  soul  be  repaid  by  money?  It  can't.  What  we  have  done 
to  the  black  man  in  this  country  is  beyond  repayment  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  We  untribed  him,  we  unfamilied  him,  we  unmanned  him. 

I  confess  that  I  could  not  read  without  weeping  that  section  in  the 
Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X,  where  he  talks  about  going  to  Chicago  to  get  a 
new  name  to  replace  the  one  we  had  given  him  when  his  family  was  a  chattel 
in  the  slave  system.  Listen  to  him:   "My  application  had,  of  course,  been 
made  and  during  this  time  I  received  from  Chicago  my  X.  The  Muslim's  X  sym- 
bolized the  true  African  family  name  that  he  never  could  know.   For  me,  my"X" 
replaced  the  white  slave-master  name  of  "Little"  which  some  blue-eyed  devil 
named  Little  had  imposed  upon  my  paternal  forebear.  The  receipt  of  my  "X" 
means  that  forever  after  in  the  nation  of  Islam,  I  would  be  known  as  Malcolm  X. 
Mr.  Muhammad  taught  that  we  would  keep  this  "X"  until  God  Himself  returned  and 
gave  us  a  Holy  Name  from  His  own  mouth."  5  There  is  no  money  that  can  make 
up  for  this.  But  our  money  can  be  an  earnest  of  a  good  intention  and  hint  at 
a  new  direction  for  the  church  and  for  the  nation. 

"Why  can't  we  call  it  something  other  than  reparations,  I  don't  like  the 
term?"  More  is  involved  than  a  squabble  over  semantics.   The  term  must  be 
reckoned  with  not  only  because  it  is  in  the  Manifesto  but  because  once  we  get 
away  from  it  we  are  going  to  do  again  what  "Whitey"  has  done  for  hundreds  of 
years,  make  a  few  gifts  here  and  there  and  pride  ourselves  on  our  generosity. 
All  such  gifts  have  a  way  of  flattering  the  donor  and  debasing  the  recipient. 


That  which  we  are  called  upon  to  do  does  not  come  under  the  category  of  gener- 
osity.  It  belongs  to  justice.   The  term  reparation  insures  that  insight.  The 
Good  Samaritan  was  generous..  He  only  found  his  victim  in  the  ditch,  we  put 
ours  there . 

"But  others  have  claims  -  the  American  Indian,  the  Spanish  American,  the 
Eskimo,  the  deprived  people  of  Appalachia.  Where  does  the  whole  thing  end?" 
One  claim  does  not  cancel  out  another.  What  sort  of  logic  is  this?  Each  case 
deserves  its  day  in  court  before  the  conscience  of  the  church  and  nation. 

Isn't  it  morbid  to  talk  about  guilt?  Isn't  it  depressing?  Doesn't  it 
have  a  backward  look  and  make  impossible  that  forward  looking  stance  so  sore- 
ly needed?" 

Most  people  who  feel  this  way  have  a  habit  of  coupling  the  word  "guilt" 
with  prejudicial  qualifiers.  They  talk  about  "morbid"  guilt  or  "fruitless" 
introspection.  As  any  minister  or  priest  knows  full  well  guilt  can  be  come 
pathological.   One  can  become  excessively  preoccupied  with  it.   But  this 
need  not  be  so.   I  am  not  suggesting  that  guilt  should  be  the  only  component 
of  our  response  to  the  black  people.   I  insist  that  it  is  a  component.  True 
repentence  has  a  way  of  not  only  looking  back,  but  of  motivating  us  for  the 
work  that  waits  our  doing. 

"What  difference  would  it  make  if  this  church  and  every  other  church  got 
with  it?"  Not  much.  There  isn't  all  that  much  wealth  even  with  old  and  new 
money  combined.  But  the  church  could  very  well  be  used  of  God  as  a  catalytic 
agent  to  loosen  sizeable  sums  from  other  sectors  of  American  life,  notably 
business  and  government. 

"Why  should  we  help  the  black  man?  My  parents  were  foreign  born.   They 
came  over  and  made  good  without  any  outside  help?"  The  answer  is  that  the 
cases  are  not  similar.   Your  parents  came  voluntarily.   These  people  were 
brought  over  under  our  compulsion.  Moreover,  by  the  accident  of  color  they 
were  denied  assimilation  into  normal  American  life  -  a  deprivation  European 
immigrants  did  not  face. 

***** 

The  most  serious  objection  of  all,  however,  is  this.  "Why  should  I  sup- 
port a  revolution?"  My  answer  is  "You  shouldn't.  And  you  don't  have  to  I" 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  in  American  Protestantism  confided 
in  me  privately  how  regretful  he  was  that  we  do  not  have  a  better  document  as 
a  symbol  of  the  current  confrontation.   He  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
Black  Manifesto  has  a  sad  way  of  confusing  two  issues  -  Reparations  and  Revo- 
lution. Revolution  is  always  a  possibility.  We  went  that  route  ourselves 
vis-a-vis  England.   Doubtless  there  will  always  be  some  in  any  political  state 
who  are  convinced  that  revolution  is  called  for.  They  will  act  accordingly. 
But  it  is  madness  to  expect  people  who  do  not  share  that  conviction  to  con- 
tribute to  it.   Suicide  no  less  than  racism  is  a  sin. 

Tragically  the  Black  Manifesto  puts  two  loyalties  on  a  collision  course 
-  a  belated  loyalty  to  the  black  man  in  his  quest  for  justice,  and  a  loyalty 
to  country.   It  is  a  recognized  parliamentary  procedure  that  a  member  who  re- 
quests it  may  have  a  question  divided.   I  ask,  therefore,  that  this  question 
be  divided.  Reparations?  Yes!  Revolution?  No!  As  clearly  as  I  can  I  want 
to  say  that  no  funds  that  I  give,  no  funds  that  I  raise,  no  funds  over  which 
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I  have  an  influence  will  be  used  for  the  destruction  or  overthrow  of  this 
government.  I  believe  we  need  reform.  I  believe  we  stand  in  need  of  drastic 
overhaul  and  renewal  from  the  inside  out.  But  I  don't  believe  God  is  finish- 
ed yet  with  this  republic! 

If  the  revolutionary  talk  in  the  Manifesto,  the  Marxist  line  that  marks 
its  opening  pages,  were  only  an  attention-getting  device,  it  has  served  its 
purpose  and  ought  to  be  honorably  retired,  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
business  of  making  reparations  that  lead  not  to  revolution,  but  to  reconcili- 
ation.  "God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  and  hath  committed 
unto  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. "  (II  Cor.  5:19)  This  is  our  ulti- 
mate commitment  as  Christians. 

Let  me  change  the  figure  and  introduce  at  the  same  time  a  touching  bit 
of  dialogue  from  John  Steinbeck's  play,  The  Short  Reign  of  Pippin  IV.  The 
king  in  disguise  comes  to  the  little  French  town  of  Gambais  where  he  notices 
as  he  nears  a  castle  that  a  bust  of  Pan  has  been  removed  from  its  pedestal 
and  thrown  into  the  moat.  Pippin  asks  an  old  man  "How  did  he  get  in  the 
moat?"   "Oh  someone  pushed  him  in.   They  always  do,  sometimes  two  or  three 
times  a  year."  "But  why?"  "Who  knows?"  said  the  old  man.   "There's  people 
that  push  things  in  the  moat .  Pretty  hard  work  too .  There ' s  just  people 
that  push  things  in  the  moat." 

A  little  later  the  king  asks  gently,  "Are  you  the  owner  here?"  "No"  he 
said,  "I'm  not.  I  live  hereabouts."  "Then  why  do  you  pull  them  out?"  The 
old  man  looked  puzzled  and  searched  for  an  answer.   "Why  -  I  don't  know.  I 
guess  there's  people  that  pull  things  out  -  that's  what  they  do.  I  guess 
that ' s  how  things  get  done . "  —  People  that  push  things  in  and  people  that 
pull  things  out  -  we  have  a  choice . 

****** 

Rather  than  begrudge  reparations  I  should  think  that  we  would  rejoice 
that  our  sin  in  part  is  reparationable .  How  that  drunk  hit-and-run  driver 
who  killed  a  little  girl  last  night  wishes  he  could  make  reparation!  We  still 
have  time  and  history  has  remained  sufficiently  set  to  allow  us  this  response. 

I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  suggest  that  this  is  the  Christian  re- 
sponse to  reparation.   I  am  simply  saying  that  it  is  this  Christian's  response. 
"And  Zacchaeus  stood  and  said  to  the  Lord,  'If  I  have  defrauded  any  one  of 
anything,  I  restore  it  fourfold.'"  (Lk  19:8)  What  do  you  make  of  that? 


CLOSING  PRAYER 

Give  us,  Almighty  God,  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  right  and  the  power 
to  do  the  right  we  know. 
And  when  we  have  done  our  best  we 
will  still  be  unprofitable 
servants,  saved  by  Thy  grace  alone 
Through  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord. 

Amen. 
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